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Art. XXVIII.— Transactions of American State Medical Societies. 

1. Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of New York, for the year 

1867. 8vo. pp. 563. Albany. 

2. Proceedings of the State Medical Society of Kentucky. Meeting for Re¬ 

organization, held at Louisville, April 2 d and 3 d, 1867. 

Thirteenth Annual Meeting, held at Danville, April 1th and 8th, 1868. 

8vo. pp. 113. 

3. Transactions of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Medical Society of 

the State of North Carolina, held at Warrenton, N. C., May 20th, 1868. 

8vo. pp. 72. Wilmington, 1868. 

4. Medical Communications, with the Seventy-sixth Annual Convention of 

the Connecticut Medical Society, held in New Haven, May 21th and 

28th, 1868. 8vo. pp. 208. 

5. The Transactions of the New Hampshire Medical Society. Seventy- 

seventh and Seventy-eighth Anniversaries, held in Manchester, June ith 

and 5th, 1867, and June 2d and 3d, 1868. 8vo. pp. 142. 

1. The theme of the Annual Address before the New York State Med. Society, 
by the President, J. 0. Hutchison, M.D., is, the moral power of the profession, 
instead of legal enactment, the best agency in effecting medical reform. This 
bold position is sustained with great ability, and its truth fully established by a 
chain of arguments the validity of which can scarcely, we think, be gainsaid. 
The prominent landmarks indicated by Dr. H. in his address, were it possible 
to establish them, would be calculated to guide us with certainty in our efforts 
to elevate the character and extend the usefulness of the medical profession. 

The first of the professional papers (Art. II.) is the description, by Dr. Alden 
March, of a “New Method of Removing a Urinary Calculus from the Urethra.” 
The calculus was lodged in the urethra in front of the testes. Complete anaes¬ 
thesia being effected by ether and chloroform, the process of dislodging the 
foreign body was commenced by urging it forwards with the fingers. It was 
thus brought within about an inch and a half of the orifice of the urethra, where 
it resisted all further manipulation of the kind; a large-sized steel probe was 
now passed into the urethra down to the calculus, by which the passage was 
expanded. With the sound thus fixed in contact with the stone, the manipu¬ 
lating process with the fingers was again resumed, by which both stone and 
sound were finally extruded from the urethral orifice. 

“On the Function of tttb Capillary Bloodvessels” (Art. III.), by Prof. H. N. 
Eastman, M. D., of Geneva Medical College. The object of this paper is to 
prove, not only that the capillaries are entirely different in structure and function 
from the minute arteries and veins, but that they are not vessels in the common 
acceptation of the term, but rather channels, or mere repositories of the blood— 
innumerable passages permeating all the tissues, in such extreme proximity, 
and inosculating in such a manner as to divide the entire organism into myriads 
of islets so inconceivably minute that every atom of the solids is brought in 
such intimate, though mediate, relation to the blood, that the latter is made to 
subserve the functions of organic life or contribute to the process of nutrition, 
disintegration, and other vital phenomena; an arrangement analogous to, if not 
identical with, the porous structure of vegetables, and some of the lower order 
of animals, which are provided with no proper vascular system, but subsist by a 
sort of imbibition and circulation through channels or interstices that pervade 
their entire structure. 

The next article (V.), a prize essay on “Medical and Vital Statistics,” bv 
Dr. Franklin B. Hough, is a highly interesting one. It points out, in detail, 
how, by the daily record, in a systematic manner, of the observations of the 
physician and surgeon, they may be improved to the greatest advantage. It 
presents, also, some suggestions in respect to the best manner of beeping those 
records and tabulating their results. These suggestions are replete with instruc¬ 
tion, from which many a useful hint may be obtained by the medical observer. 
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The essay comprises the draft of a very good law to provide for the registration 
of births and deaths in the State of New York. 

Dr. J. Boot, of Batavia, in Art. VI., gives an account of a case of “Em¬ 
pyema,” in which paracentesis thoracis was performed, with immediate relief, 
and ultimate and permanent recovery of the patient. 

Art. VII., “ Spotted or Congestive Fever,” by Dr. C. B. Coventry, is, so far 
as it goes, not devoid of interest or instruction by confirming former observa¬ 
tions ; we cannot see, however, that it elicits any new light upon the history, 
etiology, pathology, or therapeutics of the so-called spotted fever. 

The next article (VIII.), by Dr. Alonzo Churchill, of Utica, is upon the 
same subject as the preceding, “ Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis, or Spotted Fever.” 
It is a short paper, and can by no means be considered as full and satis¬ 
factory. 

Art. IX., “Chlorosis,” by Dr. W. H. Thomson, of New York, is a laboured 
paper, rather obscure, it strikes us, in some of its teachings. If we do not mis¬ 
understand Dr. T., he believes that the cause of chlorosis, when it is fully formed, 
is uterine irritation. It is very probable that in the female certain forms of 
uterine suffering, some derangement of the organ, may often become a predis¬ 
posing cause of the disease. But chlorosis is not exclusively a disease of the 
female. All of its pathognomonic symptoms are repeatedly met with in the 
male, not as an attendant upon some chronic organic affection, but, apparently, 
as an idiopathic disease. The real cause, therefore, of chlorosis must be sought 
for in some derangement independent of one seated in the womb. 

We have next in order (Art. X.) an address delivered before the Medical 
Society of the County of Albany, by Dr. Levi Moore. Its leading theme is the 
vital importance of sanitary science or hygiene in its various relations to society 
collectively, and to each individual composing it. The remarks of the author are 
pertinent, and his views, upon the whole, are borne out fully by the experience 
derived from the condition of those communities amid which morbific causes 
are permitted to prevail without restraint, contrasted with that of such as are 
equally liable to become the foci of disease, but which are watched over by an 
ever-vigilant and active sanitary police. 

Art. XI. Case of “Vomiting of Fat,” by Dr. H. B. Salmon, of Stuyvesant 
Falls. This curious case occurred in a female. The leading symptoms were pain 
in the epigastric region, and the vomiting of a substance that had the appear¬ 
ance of melted lard. The early life of the patient was unattended by anything 
remarkable. When twelve years old she had an attack of remitting fever, which 
lasted about three weeks. From that time until 16, when she commenced to 
menstruate, she had frequent attacks of epistaxis. At the age of 20 she com¬ 
menced to vomit fat. After slight pain and acrid eructations, there would occur 
the vomiting, at first of a mouthful or two of a fatty substance, which increased 
constantly in quantity, until she would sometimes discharge at one time a mea¬ 
sured pint. The usual intervals were from one to two weeks; the longest 
was six weeks. The patient is of medium stature, light eyes, light complexion, 
weight about 140 pounds ; had been married and had five children; ceased to 
menstruate at 40, is now 66 years of age ; appetite good, not particular as to 
food; bowels ordinarily costive; no fulness nor tenderness upon pressure at any 
part of abdomen. No state or condition of the system seemed to augment her 
disease. She has derived little or no benefit from medicine. For the past year 
the attacks have been preceded by more pain; they are also of longer duration. 
There is a gradual emaciation, but not more than in most healthy persons of 
her age. During the intervals of vomiting, her health is good. 

Dr. Frederick Hyde, in Art. XII., “Hernia and its Complications,” 
presents a very clear exposition of the difficulties which occur in arriving 
at a correct prognosis in cases of strangulated hernia, from the impossi¬ 
bility in many cases of determining with any certainty, until the strangulated 
parts are laid open, their actual condition. In every case, therefore, of strangu¬ 
lated hernia, in order to give to the patient the greatest chance of a favourable 
recovery, an early resort to the knife is strongly urged. While it is impossible, 
remarks Dr. H., that any fixed rule can absolutely limit the extent of trial by 
the taxis, it is positively certain that every manipulative procedure, beyond a 
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fair, prudent trial of this means, if it do not succeed, will surely compromise 
the safety of the case. He believes there are many instances in which, if one 
fair trial of the taxis, taking advantage of all adjuvant means, has been made, 
it would be better not to repeat the effort, but proceed at once to direct relief 
by dividing the stricture. 

“The Medical Use of Electricity” is the subject of the next article (XIII.), 
by Dr. G. M. Beard. After a brief history of the attempts that have from 
time to time been made to derive from electricity a curative effect in a certain 
class of chronic diseases, an exposition is given of what Dr. B. believes to be 
the true position it now holds as a remedial agent, and those affections in which, 
when properly applied, it will be found to exert the most beneficent influence. 

Art. XIV. “The so-called Chronic Metritis and its Rational Therapeutics,” 
by H. R. Storer, M. D., of Boston. The views presented in this paper are 
well deserving of a careful study by such practitioners as desire to arrive at 
more clear and comprehensive views in reference to some of the more com¬ 
mon uterine affections than those based npon the popular mechanical uterine 
pathology of the day, and leading to a more correct, efficient, and rational plan 
of treatment. 

“ Still-Births” is the subject of the next article (XV.), by Dr. G. T. Elliot. 
The article contains much that is true, and many a useful hint in reference to a 
subject of deep interest to the obstetrician. It fails, however, to develop the 
true causes of a large class of still-births, and the proper means of preventing 
their occurrence or of counteracting them when present. 

Art. XVI. “Two Oases of Ligation of the Primitive Carotid Artery,” by 
Dr. J. H. Armsby. Both cases are highly instructive. The first throughout its 
entire history is replete with interest, but more especially from the fact of the 
entire recovery of the patient after the operation, notwithstanding the occur¬ 
rence on the eleventh day of secondary hemorrhage, from one of the communi¬ 
cating branches of the external carotids of the opposite side to that operated 
on, which was controlled by constant pressure. In the second case, tha't of a 
girl seven years old, the ligature was applied in consequence of an accidental 
wound which divided the right carotid and temporal arteries. On the 9th day 
after the accident the ligature was applied. Notwithstanding troublesome 
secondary hemorrhage from arteries of the face and head, through the carotids 
and their branches of the opposite side, complete recovery ensued. 

Art. XVII. “Report of Cholera at Quarantine, Port of New Vork, for the 
year ending December 31st, 1865, and December 31st, 1866,” by Dr. J. Swin- 
BDRNE„Health Officer. This report furnishes an additional contribution to the 
history of cholera, from a comparison of which, with those already on record, 
must the physician make up his verdict as to the etiology of the disease, more 
especially as to the causes upon which depends its spread from place to place, 
whether by a current of poisoned air, or, as the author of the report before us 
believes, through the medium of an infection conveyed in the bodies of the sick 
or in clothing and other effects. 

A rt. XVIII. “New Interpretation of the Physiology of the Retina of the Eye,” 
by Prof. J. Towler, M. D. The following are the general conclusions of the 
author: 1. The lens of the eye is so situated in reference to the retina as to 
require no focussing. 2. The combination of the crystalline lens, the aqueous 
humour, and the meniscus-shaped cornea, being corrected for both spherical and 
chromatic aberration, produces, of objects in the proper position, a miniature 
solid phantom picture in the substance of the retina without volition —-that is, 
independent of volition. 3. This solid picture existing in the midst of the 
transparent nervous expansion of the retina, the attention alone has to be 
focussed upon a given part, in order that this part may be carried to the senso- 
rium. 4. Myopia and Presbyopia result essentially either from the defective 
position of the retina, or from its inadequate thickness, and partially from the 
inefficiency of the iris to perform its functions. 

In Art. XIX. is discussed the subject of “Tenant Houses;” their ground area, 
cubic feet of air space, and means of ventilation. The facts presented by the 
writer of this paper, W. P. Thoms, M. D., are chiefly drawn from the tenant 
houses of New York city, the condition of which certainly calls loudly for a 
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speedy and thorough reform. The only effectual means by which the evils 
resulting from this source can be remedied is, perhaps, the erection, in suitable 
localities, dwellings for the poor, the rents of which to be put at a sum that 
shall be entirely within the means of those who are destined to be their tenants. 
The character and the number of the population of these tenements, the rules for 
their government, and their dne ventilation and cleanliness, to be made, and at 
all times strictly enforced by a competent board of supervision. 

Art. XX. “ Spontaneous Evolution of the Foetus; its Mechanism and Treat¬ 
ment.” By J. Y. P. Quackenbcsh, M. D. An able and instructive paper, 
properly illustrated by well-drawn lithographic diagrams. 

Art. XXI. A highly instructive paper on the “Continued Fever of New 
York City,” by H. M. Field, M. D,, which must be studied as a whole, in 
order to derive from it the instruction it is calculated to impart in reference to 
a form of fever very prevalent among the poor of our large cities, inhabiting 
unhealthy localities, and overcrowded, illy-ventilated, and badly kept dwellings. 
Any attempt to present an analysis of the paper, sufficiently concise to adapt 
it to our limits would be doing injustice to the writer of the paper, and com¬ 
municate no useful information to our readers. 

Art. XXII. “ Summary of Seven Daily Observations of the Temperature, 
Moisture, Weight, Direction, and Condition of the Atmosphere, for the year 
1866, at the Eastern Dispensary, New York.” By J. P. Loines, M. D. 

Art. XXIII. “On Cystitis and Rupture of the Urinary Bladder, treated by 
Cystotomy.” By Willard Parker, M. D. Having seen, in cases of cystitis, 
complicated with urinary calculus, the most encouraging results which follow the 
perfect rest of the bladder after the operation of cystotomy, and appreciating 
also the happy results of rest following operations on the anus—indeed, in all 
cases of inflammation—Dr. F. resolved to put in practice the operation of 
cystotomy, for severe cases of cystitis, in which ordinary treatment had failed to 
accomplish a cure, and with the best results. Dr. P. has likewise suggested, in 
cases of rupture of the bladder, an early incision of the latter as the most 
probafcle means of relief—by keeping the injured organ at rest until the rupture 
unites, and by affording a ready escape to the urine as soon as it is formed, 
thus preventing any extent of infiltration. 

Art. XXIV. “ On Consanguineous Marriages.” By Prof. 0. W. Morris, 
of the New York Deaf and Dumb Institution. This is an additional contribution 
—so far as it goes—to show the deleterious influence of these marriages upon 
every function of the human organism, whether nutritive, affective, or intel¬ 
lectual. , 

Art. XXY. A case of “ Fatal Hemorrhage succeeding Pneumonia.” By 
J. D. Watkins, M. D. This case, and another in which fatal epistaxis suc¬ 
ceeded to pneumonia in an adult, which was seen by Dr. W. in 1832. suggests 
the question whether analogous cases have been observed ; and if so, what 
method of treatment, if any, has proved successful ? Is it probable that by a 
particular treatment of the pneumonia, the subsequent hemorrhage may be pro¬ 
moted or prevented ? 

Art. XXVI. “ Report of Committee on Pharmacology.” By its Chairman, 
E. H. Squibb, M. D. The entire report may be perused with profit. So far 
as they go, the remarks of Dr. S. on certain articles of the materia medica, such 
as gelseminum, ■podophyllum, and comum, have considerable practical value. 

Art. XXVII. “Report of the Committee on Hygiene,” by A. N. Bell, 
M. D., Chairman, is a mere outline of facts in elucidation of the spread of cer¬ 
tain diseases, and the means for their prevention, under the head of marine 
hygiene, by Dr. Bell, and results of quarantine for 1866, by Dr. Anderson. 
Reports on Epidemic Diseases in Military Quarters, Barracks, etc., and on the 
Etiology of Epidemic Diseases in the State of New York, are promised to be 
made at the next session. 

Art. XXVIII. “ Diploteratology.” An Essay on Compound Human Mon¬ 
sters, comprising the History, Literature, Classification, Description, and 
Embryology of Double and Triple Formations, including the so-called parasitic 
monsters, foetus in foetu, and supernumerary formation of parts or organs in man. 
By G. J. Fisher, M. D. Continued from the Transactions of 1866. This, 
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with the former papers of Dr. F., famish a most comprehensive, accurate, and 
interesting history of the several forms of human monstrosity. The pictorial 
illustrations are copious and well executed. We should be much pleased to 
see the entire series of papers by Dr. F. on monstrosity collected into a separate 
volume. It would, we feel very certain, be acceptable to a large portion of our 
profession. 

Appended to the present volume of Transactions are well drawn up biographi¬ 
cal sketches of Drs. Wm. Taylor, Laurens Hull, W. F. Carter, Jos. M. Smith, 
J. M. Pruyn, Jas. Lee, and Howard Townsend, all deceased members of the 
Society. 

2. The regular annual meeting of the Kentucky State Medical Society, on 
the 7th and 8th of April, 1868, was opened by an address, from the President, 
Dr. D. N. Porter, the subject of which is the antiquity, dignity, and responsi¬ 
bility of the office of medical practitioner, and the necessity of “the most liberal 
mental endowments, and of a thorough course of professional training,” to en¬ 
able any one to perform with honour to himself and to the safety and advantage 
of the community at large, the several duties which devolve upon him when 
he assumes the office of physician. The address is replete with sound views 
enforced with commendable zeal. 

Following this is the report of a committee appointed to memorialize the 
legislature of Kentucky, for the enactment of a law providing for the registra¬ 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths throughout the state; with a draft of such 
a law annexed. 

The first of the professional papers is the report of a committee appointed 
to examine into the question of the Inoculability and Transmissibility of 
Tuberculosis, with Dr. J. D. Jackson as its chairman. 

The report, is a very full one, presenting a concise analysis of all the leading 
facts and observations bearing upon the question submitted. The weight of the 
testimony hereto adduced, would seem to be in favour of the transmissibility 
of tuberculosis by inoculation with tubercular matter; the subject is, never¬ 
theless, one fairly open to discussion. The next important question and one 
intimately connected with the foregoing is that of the contagiousness or 
infectiousness of tuberculosis. Even were we to admit that the inoculability 
of the disease to be established, this would not prove its infectiousness, since a 
disease may be inoculable and yet not infectious; just as, on the other hand, 
contagion does not necessarily imply inoculability. 

In nine of the ten cases reported by M. Bruchon and in the entire four 
reported by Guibout, the disease commenced with the husband, the wife, pre¬ 
viously healthy, robust, and without any hereditary tuberculous tendency, be¬ 
coming subsequently affected. In such cases, even if we reject in toto the idea 
of the infection being through the breathing of air previously respired by the 
consumptive, another and more plausible explanation remains; as has been 
almost universally admitted, phthisis like syphilis is hereditarily transmissible, 
and as the observations of Lallemand, Vassal, Oazenave, and Porter have 
established the fact that the seminal fluid of a syphilitic father may infect the 
ovum of a healthy mother, who may thus become herself indirectly infected 
through the foetal circulation, so, by a parity of reasoning, we may conclude 
tuberculosis to be in like manner transmissible. Regarding the transmission of 
the disease through the milk, sweat, saliva, or other secretions—the absence of 
everything like proof of such being the case, save perhaps in the case of the 
milk, would carry us entirely within the shadowy domain of hazardous con¬ 
jecture, were we to entertain the discussion. 

From the report of the Committee on “ Epidemics,” Dr. L. P. Yandell, 
chairman, it appears that, since the last session of the Society, the seasons have 
been remarkable because of their exemption from epidemic diseases throughout 
Kentucky. Not only has the State been free from epidemics of every kind, but 
even the usual endemic and sporadic acute diseases during the year 1867 and 
early part of '68 prevailed to a less extent than usual. In the report will be 
found a very satisfactory sketch of the nature and extent of the more promi¬ 
nent diseases of the State. 
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The same gentleman, as chairman, presents the report of the Committee on 
Milk-sickness. The earlier settlers of Kentucky and Tennessee encountered 
a malady presenting many features dissimilar to any of those observed in the 
diseases with which they were previously acquainted, they hence set it down as 
a new malady and one peculiar to the rich country they had so recently occu¬ 
pied. From the fact that it appeared nearly always to be traceable to use of 
milk or butter, or of beef, veal, or mutton as food, it became a prevalent belief 
that the disease was produced by a poisonous condition of the milk of the cow 
and of the flesh of the domestic animals used as aliment, derived from the sub¬ 
stances upon which they fed. This led to the name milk sickness, which is still 
in use. A disease which in the lower animals is supposed to correspond with 
the milk sickness, was termed trembles. 

After a careful examination of the leading facts supposed to sustain the popu¬ 
lar theory of the causation of the so-called milk-sickness, the report concludes 
as follows:— 

We by no means assert that the poison which originates milk-sickness is not 
derived from milk, butter, or the flesh of animals impregnated with it, but with 
the evidence before us, we are compelled to regard the proposition as not 
proved. A vast amount of careless observation has been published on the 
subject. Many of the statements on record, in reference to it, are inconsistent 
with one another. Many of the cases that have been reported as those of milk 
sickness are destitute of all the characteristics of the disease. Oases are reported 
in which the poison was so chronic that it was only by active exercise, after 
weeks of incubation, the poison was rendered operative, and other cases in 
which they who were in the act of partaking of the poisoned food suddenly 
expired. “ It is impossible to reconcile observations so contradictory. It is 
not easy to believe that an agent so deadly in its action as to destroy the life of 
a calf while sucking the cow, may yet be harmless to the latter, and be eli¬ 
minated, as has been asserted, from her system by feeding on clover. 'The state¬ 
ment that men have been killed by eating the flesh of oxen, which, to all ap¬ 
pearance, were in perfect health when slaughtered, or that a woman may be 
poisoned by a soup made from fowls that had been picking at the carcasses of 
animals that had died of trembles." “ It is possible,” says the report, “ that a 
plant exists possessed of all the noxious properties requisite to develop in the 
human system the symptoms of milk-sickness through the medium of the food of 
cattle feeding upon it, but it cannot be believed that such plant can be perfectly 
harmless to some members of a family and act as a violent poison on others.” 

The volume closes with a “ Letter from Dr. L. P. Yandeli., Jr., Delegate to 
the International Medical Congress” held at Paris, March, 1868, giving a very 
concise but interesting notice of the proceedings of the congress. 

3. Transactions of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Medical Society of the 
State of North Carolina. —The volume opens with an interesting essay on “the 
Modern Treatment of Acute Internal Inflammations,” by Dr. Wm. A. B. Nobcom, 
of Edenton. After noticing the former practice almost universally pursued in 
cases of acute internal inflammations, especially those of the chest—profuse 
venesection, followed by the use of mercury, antimony, and other depressing 
remedies—which practice Dr. N. condemns, he remarks: “ The experiments of 
Hering and others show that in pathological increase of the heart’s action the 
rapidity of the general circulation is generally diminished. And MM. Estor and 
St. Pierre have shown that the venous blood in returning from an inflamed part 
is of a brighter colour than ordinary venous blood, showing sub-oxidation. These 
conditions certainly do not form a very clear indication for the employment of 
depressing agents in the treatment of inflammation. On the contrary, they 
show diminished life. The general condition also of the patient strongly indicates 
a lowered vitality. “ How different the practice condemned from the one to be 
adopted—the restorative and eliminative. Modern medicine teaches us that 
internal inflammations cannot be cut short, and that while we aid nature by the 
most nutritive food, and alcoholic stimulants, when necessary, to bring about 
most important changes, we, at the same time, give such remedies as will assist 
iu the removal of effete products by the emunctories. Reference is made, of 
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course, to diuretics and diaphoretics. Rest in bed and support are necessary 
from the first; local warmth, local depletion, and sometimes blisters, are most 
important remedies. Expectorants, so frequently given in pneumonia, are not 
generally called for, as the exudation matter is in very great part removed in 
other ways; and also, they frequently cause nausea, and thus present an obstacle 
to alimentation. Cathartics are, of course, sometimes needed.” “This treat¬ 
ment, simple as it may seem, and as it really is, is practised by nearly all modern 
scientific physicians, and they tell us that its success far transcends every other. 
In addition to the actual saving of life, convalescence is very rapid after the 
disease subsides.” 

The Annual “Address of the President” of the Society, by Dr. S. S. Satch- 
wei.l, follows, and we are gratified to learn from it that the State Medical So¬ 
ciety of North Carolina, has kept up, successfully, its organization, and has 
worked on diligently amid all the obstacles presented by the disturbing influ¬ 
ence of the war in which the State has recently been engaged; and that the 
prospect for the future increased usefulness of the Society is in the highest 
degree encouraging. 

Following the Address is a “ Report on Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis,” by Dr. N. 
J. Pittman, made up simply of a short history of a single fatal case of the 
disease, the details of which cannot be said to add anything of importance to 
our present knowledge of its etiology, pathology, or therapeutics. 

A case is next related by Dr. E. Porter, of “ Gunshot and Bayonet Wounds 
healed by the first intention.” Interesting and instructive as this case is, it 
does not admit of any very satisfactory analysis. 

Dr. J. F. Shaffner relates sundry “surgical cases,” which, while they pre¬ 
sent nothing absolutely new, are not without considerable interest. The fol¬ 
lowing extract forms a part of the remarks introductory to the account of a 
lateral operation of lithotomy which terminated fatally. 

In Western and Northwestern North Carolina, so far as Dr. S.’s observation 
extends, stone is of rare occurrence, while among the bordering counties of 
Virginia it is frequently encountered. The town of Salem and its immediate 
vicinity have been especially exempt. Dr. S. has not been able to learn of any 
well-authenticated case of stone occurring in an inhabitant of that town. 

4. The subject of the “ Annual Address” of the President of the Connecticut 
Medical Society, Dr. C. Woodward, of Middletown, at the opening of the Con¬ 
vention, is “Our Organization; its Relations and Responsibilities.” The dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics of the founders of the Connecticut State Medical Society, 
the state of the medical profession and of the people at the period of its organi¬ 
zation, and the claims upon it of the community, are concisely referred to; 
while, in conclusion, a few very pertinent remarks and suggestions are presented 
in respect to its future improvement, and the extension of its influence. 

Following the address is an article (2) on the “ Relation of Theory to Prac¬ 
tice,” by Dr. H. A. Carrington, of New Haven, which is marked throughout by 
a correct appreciation of the subject. We fully agree with Dr. C. in his final 
estimate of theory in relation to practice, namely, that “ with due regard to 
proper limitations and conditions, theory is a valuable servant to the cause 
of truth. If we receive it merely as a provisional statement or explanation, the 
truth of which remains to be established, either by experiment expressly insti¬ 
tuted, or by taking advantage of those that are beiDg made for us by nature, 
even then it is to be welcomed. But, on the other hand, if we take the 
theory of this or that one as the ultimate expression of truth, and become par¬ 
tisans instead of seekers, in that case it brings only a train of evils.” 

The next article (3), on “ Army Hygiene,” is by Dr. R. Bartholow, being 
the “Jewett Prize Essay on the question, by what Hygienic Means may the 
Health of Armies be best preserved?” Of this very excellent and somewhat 
bulky paper we can only present a summary of the general conclusions to which 
Dr. B. has arrived after a careful survey of the whole ground. 

“ 1. The minimum age of the men composing an army should be twenty-five 
years. In addition to the ordinary requirements of recruiting regulations, 
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the influence of diatheses and cachexi® over the health and physical stamina 
should be considered. 

“2. In the training of recruits, the conditions of the military service should 
approach as nearly as possible to those of civil life. As the mortality of this 
period is greatly in excess of the other periods of military life, special hygienic 
precautions should be taken as respects habitations, diet, clothing, exercise, 
amusements, etc. 

“ 3. As the chief danger to the health of the soldier arises from scorbutus, 
crowd-poisoning, malaria, a morbific cause compounded of the two latter, and 
from contagious and epidemic diseases, the sanitary regulations of armies 
should be directed to the avoidance of the evils of permanent camps and bar¬ 
racks; to providing a varied and ample diet; to instituting the most approved 
measures of private and public hygiene, and to enforcing police laws against the 
spread of probable zymotic diseases.” 

The next (4th) article is also a prize essay—the Bussell. Its subject is the 
“ Therapeutical Uses and Abuses of Quinia and its Salts.” It is by the same 
author as the preceding. The following is a summary of the facts developed in 
the course of the essay:— 

“Specificity. — Quinia is prophylactic, but its power declines with use. 
Cures acute malarial poisoning; without influence upon the structural altera¬ 
tions of chronic malarial poisoning, and only effective temporarily against the 
febrile movements. The discovery of animal quinoidine only serves to explain 
the methodus rnedendi, but does not add to our knowledge of the therapeutical 
uses. 

“ Physiological Effects. —Quinia is rapidly absorbed and excreted. A part 
remains in the tissues, increasing animal quinoidine. In pathological states 
(malarial poisoning) increases oxidation; in physiological, retards oxidation. 
Exerts an inhibitive influence upon heart and arterioles; impairs primary 
assimilation, and damages the blood. 

“Rational Therapeutics. —Instates of congestion; incipient inflammation; 
and in stage of resolution ; methodus rnedendi; through vaso-motor nerves; in 
neuralgic affections. 

“ Empirical Therapeutics. —In periodical diseases; in intercurrent diseases; 
as a tonic. 

“ Abuses. —In chronic malarial poisoning; in fevers; in acute rheumatism; 
as a tonic in acute and chronic diseases.” 

Next follows (art. 5th) a paper on the “ Treatment of Paralysis by Hypo¬ 
dermic Injections of Strychnine,” with remarks on Infantile Palsy, by Ur. M. 
Gonzalez Echeverria, Superintendent of the Mahopac House for Epileptics 
and Paralytics, New York. The following remarks at the close of Dr. E.’s 
paper are not without interest. 

Dr. E. has made reference in his paper on “ Beflex Paralysis” to the sclerosis 
and amyloid degeneration of the spinal cord, existing in infantile palsy. There 
are, again, instances in which no such degeneration appears to have been dis¬ 
covered. The celebrated Duchenne de Boulooge, in his researches on Pseudo- 
hypertrophic , or myo-sclerosic paralysis (Arch. Gin. de Mid., Jan. to May, 
1868), states that no alteration of the nervous centres was found in the only 
case in which the investigation was made by the distinguished Cohnheim, for¬ 
merly assistant of Yirchow. This new and curious form of infantile paralysis is 
characterized by an increased volume of the muscle, consequent upon the inter¬ 
stitial multiplication of connective tissue between the primitive fibres. The 
disease is not common, and whether it is entitled to the separate nosological 
place that Duchenne gives it, Dr. E. is not prepared to dispute. Nevertheless, 
the sclerosis, that gives such a hypertrophied appearance to the muscles, he has 
himself discovered in ordinary cases of infantile paralysis, extending to a few 
muscles with the very structural changes described by Dr. Duchenne, after 
examinations by Ordinez. This sclerosis, again, Dr. E. has found when the 
spinal cord was apparently free from damage, confined to the peripheral nerves, 
the ganglia, the muscles, and even to the capillary vessels of the paralyzed limbs. 
In the case of a young man who had been hemiplegic from infancy, could hardly 
speak, and had paralytic talipes, and contraction with deformity of the hand; 
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in several of the muscles of the extremities, which were larger than natural, 
there was a fatty substitution; but in others this was replaced by a great 
abundance of connective tissue, the primitive fibres being in many places quite 
transparent, and having several nuclei. Prom the periphery to the ganglia, 
the nerve fibres were nearly absent, and replaced by fine fibrillar tissue, also 
abundant in the ganglia, where the few cells spared were very dark, granular, 
and easily disintegrated. In this degeneration the spinal cord was not through¬ 
out equally involved. In many places it exhibited, under high magnifying 
power, a transparent gelatinous appearance, most manifest in the gray sub¬ 
stance. There was very little increase of connective tissue in the posterior 
columns, while the anterior were completely destitute of nerve fibres ; the neu¬ 
rilemma was infiltrated with brilliant amyloid corpuscles. Of these, some were 
present also in the lumbar ganglia. In two cases of epilepsy with local para¬ 
lysis, dating from infancy, no definite change of the spinal cord was detectable, 
whereas the sympathetic ganglia, nerves, capillary vessels, and muscles of the 
palsied limb, showed in different degrees an alteration similar to that already 
described. Consequently, Dr. E. is led to believe that to the sympathetic, and 
not to the spinal system, ought to be ascribed the principal origin of infantile 
paralysis, as well as of some of the peripheral and reflex paralyses. The good 
effects of the hypodermic injections of strychnia add confirmative evidence to 
this view—the only one, Dr. E. remarks, accounting for the peculiar localization 
of the paralysis, as well as its obstinacy and long duration, without involving 
the spinal cord. 

Art. 6th comprises “ Observations, Ante-mortem and Post-mortem, upon the 
case of the late President Day,” by Professor S. (I. Hubbard, M. D., New 
Haven. The valuable and instructive facts adduced by Dr. H. cannot well be 
detached from the general history of the case of President Day, preceding bis 
death, as related in the paper before ns, and the description of the lesions 
detected upon an examination of his body after death, for these we must refer 
those of our readers who would desire to study them to the paper itself. 

Art. 7th is on the “ Relation of Albuminuria to Puerperal Convulsions,” by 
P. M. Hastings, M. D., Hartford. The most important portion of this paper 
is that devoted to a consideration of the treatment of puerperal eclampsia, 
According to Dr. H., the arrest of the disease will depend largely upon the 
prompt administration of active purgatives. Purgation, he remarks, is gene¬ 
rally well borne, and marked relief from the form of toxmmia present is' pretty 
sure to follow its operation. The compound powder of jalap and croton oil, 
assisted by stimulating enemata, he considers as among the best purgatives we 
can employ. Removal of the child, when it can be done readily, and without 
much violence, is our first duty. If the patient is plethoric, bleeding may prove 
of great service. In a large proportion of the cases that fell under Dr. H.’s 
observation, he would consider general bloodletting to be injurious, tending to 
prolong convalescence. By the free use of chloroform we are enabled, except¬ 
ing, perhaps, in cases of serous effusion or of true apoplexy, to control effect¬ 
ually the convulsive paroxysms, and thus gain an opportunity for the use of the 
remedies designed to remove their cause. After purgation, the free use of 
opium, combined in some cases with colcbicum, will prove of great value. Bro¬ 
mide of potassium has recently been recommended as a valuable remedy. 
Dr. H. has no doubt that it will prove of great benefit in cases where opiates 
are not well borne. 

In Art. 8th is related a “ Case of Ichthyosis Sauriderma Spinosum,” occur¬ 
ring in a girl ten years old, by Dr. H. Pierpont, of New Haven. The narra¬ 
tive throws no additional light upon the pathology of a very curious, and, as 
far as this country is concerned, very rare affection of the skin. 

Art. 9th is an account of a case of “ Traumatic Lesion of the Knee-joint,” by 
Dr. E. F. Coates, and closes the scientific papers in the present volume of 
“ Medical Communications.” 

5. The theme of the Annual Address delivered before the New Hampshire 
Medical Society at its session of 1867, by the President of the Society, Dr. R. 
P. J. Tenny, is Mind, its Nature and Location. These questions are discussed 
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in a very pleasant style. Though the author may not be liable to criticism on 
account of the advocacy of any unfounded hypothesis in psychology, it must be 
confessed that he has failed to add anything to our knowledge of the nature of 
mind, or as to where it is located in man’s organism. 

The Address of the President, Dr. A. H. Robikson, delivered at the annual 
meeting in 1868, is devoted to the consideration of the proper aim and the 
incumbent duties of the physician. 

At the session of 1867, a paper was read by Dr. A. B. Crosby, on “ Septi¬ 
caemia,” or blood-poisoning, including the conditions of the blood known as 
ichorcemia, pyaemia, toxaemia, etc. These are simply names indicating “ a 
morbid condition of the blood caused by the introduction of a septic poison,” 
whether derived from ichorous, putrid, or other obnoxious matters other than 
the matters productive of specific diseases; never occurring as a primary dis¬ 
ease, but liable to follow mechanical injuries, wounds, etc. 

Dr. 0. describes the effect of the septic poison as threefold:— 

“ 1. It affects the blood itself, diminishing its fibrine, disintegrating its red 
corpuscles, and favouring coagulation. If the quantity introduced into the 
blood is small, elimination of the poison may occur spontaneously; but if the 
amount is large, the result must be disastrous. 

“2. The morbid product evinces itself in its effects upon the circulation; the 
heart’s action is depressed and weakened ; the pulse is rapid and small; rapidly 
increasing debility supervenes, and death results by asthenia. Meanwhile there 
is frequently a marked tendency to hemorrhage of a passive character. 

“ 3. The poison may affect the solid tissues, as evinced by secondary purulent 
collections, mainly occurring in the substance of the viscera.” 

This paper will repay the time demanded for its careful study. 

At the session of 1868, a paper on “ Medical Diagnosis” was read by Dr. J. 
N. Wheeler, of Dover. The author enters no further into the subject than to 
indicate the importance of correct diagnosis to a rational and effective treat¬ 
ment of disease ; and points concisely to what is necessary on the part of the 
physician to enable him to arrive at a correct judgment as to the location, 
nature, and extent of the respective complaints for the treatment of which his 
skill may be invoked. 

The next article is an “ Oration on Medical Education," by Dr. L. B. How, 
of Manchester. The orator, in a somewhat familiar style, runs over the leading 
topics embraced in the general subject of his discourse. In all the views 
advanced by Dr. H. he is perfectly orthodox and practical. 

A “Report on Practical Medicine” was presented by Dr. L. W. Peabody, of 
Epsom. The report is both interesting and instructive; it presents, however, 
no prominent points which call for special notice. 

The “ Thermometry of Disease,” is the title of a paper presented by Dr. T. 
J. W. Pray, of Dover, the object of which is to enforce the study of the tem¬ 
perature of the body in different diseases, and at their several stages, as a basis 
as well for the perfection of diagnosis in certain cases, as, more generally, for 
determining the progress and tendency of disease, with a view to aid the phy¬ 
sician in the formation of a correct prognosis. 

Dr. S. M. Whipple discusses, in a short paper, the byno means unimportant 
subject of the “ Prosecution of Medical Men,” which he handles with much 
good sense. With Dr. W. we agree, that the community seem not to under¬ 
stand that by encouraging such prosecutions they endanger their own safety. 
Suits against medical men can have only one tendency, and that is to break 
down the medical profession, the only and last recourse man has in sickness 
and in case of accident; his only instructor as to the several sources of disease, 
and the means for their prevention, or, when present, their removal; his only 
refuge for the mitigation of suffering, and the alleviation of the pangs of death. 

D. P. 0. 



